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a period, although the connection of Veblen's book with the
movement was at most accidental. The advent of the "New
Deal" sent readers to The Theory of Business Enterprise
and The Vested Interests and, the Common Man. Today the
course of international events calls forth Imperial Germany
and the Industrial Revolution.
In one respect in particular, this book is the finest drama
that Veblen ever wrote. So well had Veblen caught the
spirit of the Third Reich twenty years before its birth that
its accredited spokesmen sound as if they are merely obey-
ing Veblen's logic not only in broad outline but in specific
detail. Yet this book suflEered a fate even more severe than
did most of his other works. Published shortly after the
outbreak of the World War, it was soon on its way to the
heap of forgotten and unsold books. Even men of high rep-
utation in liberal ranks who believed Veblen to be a genius
were perplexed concerning the meaning of this book.
Graham Wallas and Walter Weyl complained of its irony,
reticence, and concealment. That was not all. They felt it
was too detached. Wallas, professor at the London School
of Economics, thought that Veblen was too hard on the
English 5 Weyl, an American liberal with a German uni-
versity education, felt that Veblen should have found some
good in German culture.
America's entrance into the conflict in 1917 seemed to
offer another opportunity for the book to make its contribu-
tion to current thinking, but again its objective character
decreed otherwise. The official propaganda bureau of the
American government urged newspapers to republish parts
of the book as damaging evidence against Germany, but the